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Son EDITORIAL Soe 


Some few Indian hobbyists around the 
country are extremely skilled craftsmen. 
This plus the fact that they pay minute 
attention to details of construction and 
are not satisfied unless they can use the 
identical materials the Indian used often 
creates an “Artifake" that is extremely 
difficult if not impossible to teil from 
the genuine articlee This is after all 
the effect we all strive for, or at any 
rate should strive for in our handicraft. 

I often wonder how many of these 
"Artifakes" mistakenly find their way ine 
to our museumse Most museum people are 
constantly on the look-out for such items 
and reject any they can recognizee How. 
ever some are purposely made with the ob- 
ject in mind of selling fakes for profit. 
This is true of a large number of stone 
objects, such as banner stones etc... In 
fact most every object that is easily 
copied has been made for sale to museums 
and collectors- 
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McClintock photo — Courtesy SW. Museum 


The object of this short editorial 
then is to suggest to all serious Indian 
hobbyists that they devise some simple - 
but permanent method of marking all their 
handi-craft efforts. This will of course 
have to be placed in some spot that will 
not mar the beauty of the object but will 
also be readily visible on inspection. On 
masks and woodcarvings etcethis should be 
carved right into the back or base. Where 
ever possible India Ink should be used on 
items like buckskin, cloth, etc. We sug- 
gest you include your name and the date 
of manufacture such as; "Made by John Doe 
Jane 6, 1958." 

This is a simple enough thing for us 
to do & by doing so we will gain the re- 
spect of museum people around the country 
It is not hard to realize that serious 
mistakes in comparitive studies can be 
made if an "“Artifake"® is included in a 
study of artifacts. 


CREDITS 


Credits this month goes to Bill Holm 
for his really fine article on the Plains 
Cloth Dress- Bill did a great job as he 
always does and we sure feel grateful in 
getting any of his articles. He combines 
a thorough knowledge of Indian lore with 
a real art talent. A swell combination 
for use His wife, Marty,gets credit for 
giving us alittle insight into what a 
wonderful fellow he ise Bill informs us 
that he will prepare some more articles 
as time permits. 

Photos are always a probleme Good 
ones are darn hard to get, so we consider 
ourselves extremely fortunate that our 
Mi-Kan-Na-Mid friend Don Dalrymple from 
Wichita, Kansas can come to our aid when 
we need it most. We have used several of 
Don's photos before, including the last 
issue- Thanks Done 

Thanks to Clarence Ellsworth for an- 
other terrific Sioux photo. 


We really scratched our heads trying 
to find a place in this issue for the two 
photos showing Northern dresses. (The one 
at left and the Crow dress-) We feel that 
they were worth including & finally man- 
aged to find a place for them- 

The photo at left shows two young 
Blackfeet girls, Blue Snake Woman & Green 
Snake Woman-They are wearing dresses that 
are typical of the Northern style. 
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PLAINS INDIAN 
CLOTH DRESSES 


by BILL HOLM 


Somehow or another, in all the hustle of Indian Lore, the 
girls have been neglected by the how-to-do-it writers. For every 
description of a woman's costume there have been a hundred of men's 
outfits and dance gear. Here and there over the country there are 
a few brave girls with the interest and enthousiasm to push out 
on their own and enjoy this absorbing hobby along with the boys. 
But it is a tough row to hoe when nearly every book and article is 
dedicated to assisting and guiding the men(only) toward authentic- 
ity and style. For the beginner it's hard to know where to go for 
the right information, and there are pitfalls aplenty waiting for 
for those ladies who would like to do things rignt but are just 
beginning to get started on the Indian Lore trail. Here in the 
Northwest we've discovered a long time ago the variety and interst 
the girls can add to a dance program. Consequently around here 
the men have to keep hopping to avoid being outclassed all the 
time by the girls. Anyhow, has anyone ever been to an Indian 
celebration where there weren't "Princesses" aplenty? So the 
girls belong, and the purpose of this article is to help them in 
their quest for costume information. 

One of the things that slows any girl beginning in Indian 
Lore is the fact that she needs a dress to start with. A boy can 
begin with a few easily (and inexpensively) made costume items. 
Aad right away the thought of a buckskin dress complicates mat- 
ters. Indian tan buckskin is hard to get and expensive. Substi- 
tutes, either leather or imitation, are pretty hard to give that 
authentic look. Top this all off with tne thought of sixteen hun- 
dred square inches of sinew sewn beadwork for a fancy Sioux dress 
yoke and the girl goes back to paper dolls. But there is another 
way. It's not real easy and it's not real cheap, but it is auth- 
entic and it can give you costumes with as much beauty and style 
as anyone could desire. 

When the traders brought cloth to the Plains, the women used 
it for their own dresses as well as for the men's clothing. Dress- 
es for celebration or ceremonial occasions were highly ornamented 
in conformance with the tribal style. Generally these cloth dress- 
es bear marked similarity to the older skin dresses in details of 
construction and decoration. For our purposes the cloth dresses 
of the Northern and Central Plains may be divided into three gen- 
eral styles, which we will term NORTHWESTERN, CROW, and SIOUX. The 
Crow type is practically confined to that tribe, the Sioux type is 
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also used by the Northern Cheyenne, Arapaho and others, and the North- 
western, with minor variations, igs used by the Blackfeet and their 
neighbors, as well as the tribes of the Rocky Mountains and the Colun- 
bia Plateau regions. All these dresses are similar in that they are 
not tailored or fitted, but are cut flat witn all seams straight, as 
is generally the case in Plains clothing of the 19th century. 


The Northwestern Dress 


Of the three styles, this one follows most near- 
ly the formof the decorated skin dress. Occasionally 


one sees a Northwestern dress with the bottom edge 
trimmed in imitation of the projections formed by the 
skin of the legs and neck of the deer, mountain sheep 

or elk in the skin dress. Also the custom of straight- 
ening the upper edge of the skin (the tail end) by 
folding the uneven edge down on the front and back 

and leaving the tail as part of the decoration influ- 
enced the embellishment of tne skin dress and is reflec- 
ted in the line of decoration of the cloth dress. 
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Front legs 


These dresses Were of woolen trade cloth, corduroy, felt, velvet 
and materials of like weight. A variation, popular in the late 1800's 
was made of light cotton. The color of the material varies a great 
deal, the usual red, blue and green trade cloth as well as violet, deep 
wine, etc. The darker colors look best in contrast with the decorate 
ions. The cloth may be piéced where necessary. Usually there is a 
seam along the upper edge, where the skirt joins the yoke, and down 
the edge of the skirt. Often the ends of the open sleeves are pieced 
on. These sleeves are always open along the bottom, and all edges are 
bound with contrasting ribbon or cloth. There is often a small tri- 
angular piece of contrasting cloth sewn front and back at the neck 
opening, which is straight and wide, and closed by means of ties as 
shown. The seams at the upper edge are covered by a band of bead- 
work, usually lazy stitch, running from the neck opening to the end 
of the sleeves. The lower edge of the dress is usually trimmed with 
rows of ribbons and sometimes brass Spots or sequins. 
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The main decoration of the yoke consists of rows or lanes of 
beads, shells or elk teeth. These can be seed beads, pony beads, 


basket beads, or bugle beads. The lanes are wide, from one to three 
inches. Designs are usually simple, bead colors seldom being changed 
within a stitch. A very popular Northern Plains styte consists of 
alternating one inch lanes of white and blue pony beads. Often space 
is left between lanes so the cloth shows as part of the decoration. 
Shells such as dentalium, cowrie and olivella are very often used, 
and occasionally alternated with lanes of beadwork. Across the body 
of the dress, just below the decorative field, a bead fringe is hung, 
consisting of thongs strung through the material so each end hangs 
down several inches. On these are strung beads, of pony bead or 
larger size, ending with a larger bead, brass thimble or shell. 

Another similarity to the old skin dress is the occasional use of 
long buckskin thongs attached to the dress. Remember these dresses are 
the same front and back, so any decorative devise applied on one side 
is repeated on the other. 

With this dress is worn a belt, usually of the panel type as de- 
scribed in The American Indian Hobbyist for Jan. 1955 and June 1956, 
or a broad belt entirely coverd with brass tacks. 
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Moccasins and leggings should 


confom to the tribal style. 

They are usually beaded with the 
overlay or spot stitch, either in 
geometric or floral designs. Leggings 
are sometimes part beaded in floral 
designs on a colored cloth background. 
They are cut in the form of a trapezoid 
wide enough to go around the leg and 
fasten with pairs of tie thongs, usual- 
ly on the outside of the leg. The 
designs are not always the same on the 
front and back of the legging. 
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Moccasins are either of the one piece soft 
sole Plateau type, or of the hard sole Plains 


type. : 
The use of a headband is modern among Indian 
women of all the areas covered by this article, 


and there seems to be @ trend today to omit them, which is to the good. 
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The Crow Dress 


The construction of the Crow dress differs from 


that of the Northwestern dress mainly in that the 
sleeves are closed and are often longer and much 
narrower. They are really sleeves, rather than 
capelike projection of the yoke. ‘he decoration of 
the Crow cloth dress is unique and resembles only 
remotely the Northwestern type. Traditionally this 
decoration consists of row after row of elk teeth, 
sometimes covering the entire dress. Even the old 
time Crows had trouble getting this many elk teeth, 
so more often than not the teeth are carved of bone. 
Nowdays these dresses are often called “bone dresses". 
Crow dresses are made of the same materials and 
colors as mentioned for the Northwestern dress, blue 
wool trade cloth being the most popular. The decoration 


Wye, bts, 
at the neck and shoulders is of contrasting color, a 


usually red, and is outlined with a narrow lane of lazy stitch beadwork. 


The elk teeth are fast- 
ened to the material as 
shown. One or two rows 
along the upper edge are 
attached so that each tooth 
points toward the wrist. 
The rest of the rows on 
the sleeves point toward 
the lower edge of the 
sleeve. The rows on the 
body of the dress are 
curved as shown, with the 
teeth pointing generally 
downe 


y Occasionally 
one sees a Crow 
dress decorated ) 
with cowrie shell @ 
“elk teeth". The ‘+ 
shells are fast- 4 
y¥ ened in the same j{ 
,; way as teeth. z 


Crow leggings are also 
unique. They are al- 
most invariably beaded 
solidly with horizontal 
stripes, as are often 
the moccasins, in the 
overlay stitch. 

With this dress is wornapanel belt, or narrow studded belt, 
with long pendants down the front, and quite often, a large 
flat belt pouch in the back. 


The Stoux Dress 


Patternwise the Sioux dress differs from the 


others in having large square “wings" or open sleeves, 
and long, triangular panels inserted in the sides of 
the skirt. These hang below the lower edge of the 
skirt proper, and recall the leg projections on the 
skin dress. The shoulders are sometimes sloped to 
accomodaté the traditional decoration of concentric 
lanes of dentalium shells. These dresses are nearly 
always made of blue woolen trade cloth or the nearest 
thing to it available. The white or colored selage 
is left at the ends of the sleeves and along the low- 
er edge as a decoration. Ribbon is sewn on in bands 
around the bottom, the ends of the sleeves, around 
the neck opening, and sometimes around the shell 
covered area. The neck is cut round, with an open- 
down the back, closed by ties. ) 
Dentalium shells are very 
hard to get today, but luckily for 
us, this dress was also decorated 
with elk teeth, bone elk teeth, 
cowrie shells, or small metal disks 
about the size of a dime. They are 
attached in rows, either in concen- 
tric circles as shown here, or in Ne = oa 
straight rows as shown in the title — i. 
illustration. pe Rosettes of 
The usual belt with this type } 
of dress is of leather covered with ? : 
large German silver conchas, with 2 m shells and rib- ga 
a pendant similarly decorated, ani \ bon tassels are 
tapering to a flat German silver | m often sewn to 
tip. Beaded belts, lazy stitch : m the sleeves. 
on buckskin, are also appropriate. i 
On them often hangs an awl case, 
a strike-a-light pouch, or both. 
Sioux leggings and moccasins 
are usually solidly beaded, lazy 
Ss t i t ch x Ww i th wh i te or 1 i gh t bl ue ’ ' Tee eee 
backgrounc. The leggings close as ie : 
with ties, the narrow Maaaem i == 
vertical beaded strip 
either in front or 
slightly to the out- 
side of the leg. 
Moccasins are of the 
hard sole type, their 
decoration often match- 
ing the leggings exact- 
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Let's Meet - 
Poel ae Ae 


Bill Holm has written and illus- 
trated several different articles 
for the Hobbyist and since some of 
you have asked about him, here is 
some inside information on him, by 
his wife, Marty. 


Bill became fascinated with the 
costumes and dances of the Indians 
of the Northern Plains area whenhe 
was a boy, living in Roundup, Mon- 
tana. His father taught him how to 


shoot, and gave him a gun, when he 
was nine years old. He hunted the 
Golden eagle in the Bie and Little 
Wall country, and the Snowy Moun- 
tains. 

Three years later, his family 
moved to Seattle, where the Coast 
and Plateau Exhibit at the Washing 
ton State Museum stimulated his de- 
sire to know more of their dances, 
ceremonies, and beliefs. He spent 
many hours in reading and research 
drawing, painting, bonnet making, 
carving, beadins, gatherings porcu- 
pine hair, boiling deer toes, etc. 
He visited Indian dances, lesrned 
songs and did a lot of trading and 
dancing with his friends. Dr. Erna 
Gunther-Director of the Washington 


State Museum assisted him and made 
it possible for him to attend the 
Puget Sound Spirit Dances.Bill was 
introduced to the Yakima Longhouse 
at Toppenish, Washington, by his 
friend Roger Ernesti, and became a 
member of the Tovpenish Longhouse, 
at the Christmas dances in 19:8. 
It's a good thine for Bill that 
this avocation relates well to his 
vocation, which is teaching art in 
hich school, because as the saying 
goes, an interest like this canbe- 
come "bigger than both of us." It 
can really be a major influence on 
ones life. For example, Bill went 
on a demonstration tour of Sweden, 
in 1°50, with an American Square 
Dance group. The people of Europe 
were fascinated with the American 
Indian and the Swedish people were 
no exception. They enjoyed seeing 
the dances very much. Bill visited 
the Ethnogravhic Museum, in Stock- 
holm, photogravhing parts of their 
Northwest Coast Indian collection. 


It's a good thing too, that this | 


interest led him to become a coun- 
selor at Henderson Camvos, for boys 
and scirls in the San Juan Islands, 
for that's where we met. Our fold- 
boat trip, when we oaddled to four 
Kwakiutl Villages on the Western 
coast of British Columbia, was the 
last stimulus needed before start- 
ing to carve four twelve ft. house 
posts for a Kwakiutl Indian house 
at Camp. A number of Ikpoos (this 
is what those of us in this area 
who are interested in Indian Danc- 


ing call ourselves) worked on the . 
carvings and many camper and staff — 


members helped erect the house the 
following summer. Naturally, it is 
the perfect setting for the North- 
west Coast Indian Dances. In Aug- 
ust, at the Camp's potlatch cele- 
bration, we did some of the dances 
from the Winter Ceremonies of the 


Kwakiutl. We invited some Kwakiutl | 


Indians as guests and at the close 
of the ceremonies the Chief of the 
Kwekiutl from Fort Ruvert, Mungo 


Martin, gave Bill his grandfathers - 


Winter Dance Name. 


This last summer Bill carved the 
pole (pictured) which stands near 


the Camp entrance, to depict the 


| Dress of Crow Indian Girl, Decorated with Imitation Elk Teeth. 


Haida myth of Gunax and the Whale. 
About the same time Bill comoleted 
his painting of an Indian tracking 
his lost horses which is scheduled 
to be on a cover of Western Horse- 
man Magazine. 

Little did he realize, how wide 
spread the interest in Indian lore 
is until last winter when we had a 
real adventure. We visited the Ed- 
itor of the American Indian Hobby- 
ist anc some of his. friends. We 
were both pleased and impressed to 
see such fine vneople sincerely in- 
terested in and having so much fun 
with the same wonderful hobby. 
Well, perhaps now you feel better 
acauainted with Bill Holm, 


Red cloth dress with trim in blue cloth & 
pink ribbon The entire dress is lined 
with mslin- (University Museum-Phila.-) 


Details ofa ileee Cloth ices 
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This article on the Sioux women's cloth 
dress was prepared for publication by the 
editor & art editor long before we heard 
from Bill Holm that he was preparing a 
similiar article. When we did hear from 
Bill we decided to wait and see if both 
articles could be used- Bill did a swell 
job but we thought that the readers might 
profit from both articles. 

This discription was taken from one 
old Sioux dress in the editors collection 
and as such might not be typical of all 
Sioux dresses- The dimensions given are 
exact as are the details of construction. 

The material is the navy blue cloth 
with a white selvage edge commonly known 
as trade cloth, list cloth, broad cloth, 
or stroudinge It was imported from Eng- 
land as a trade material and is no longer 
available. It came in several colors in- 
cluding shades of blue through black, red 
yellow and green all with a white selvage 
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The width of this cloth also varies, 
the material used for this dress was 52" 
wide from selvage to selvage. This entire 
width is used for the length of the dress 
The pattern is simple, using six pieces. 
The front,back and the two sleeves can be 
ripped along the straight of the material 
the two gussets should be cut with a pair 
of scissors- Don't try for a close fit 
as the added width is necessary to get a 
draped effect to the yoke and sleeves. If 
the dress is made narrower, remember it 
will shorten the sleeves, so the amount 
the dress is narrowed should be divided 
by two and add this figure to each sleeve 

Begin by cutting two pieces 28" wide 
and 52" long. The white selvage overlap- 
ed at the shoulders so that only the ir- 
regular scalloped edge showed on the bot- 
tom piece- Sew this with a double stitch. 
Machine sewing was used in this example. 
Cut the neck opening about 7" wide and 
bind- This binding was the same as the 
binding shown in the detail sketch 5a and 


White Selvage 
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28"x 52 
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14°X 21" 
Sleeve 


Selvage 


Back 


28°X 52° 
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the ribbon on the sleeves and bottom It 
was not a ribbon but rather a bright rose 
| colored cloth with the edges hemmed under 
| 
| 


Cut the two sleeves 14" X 21" so that the 
selvage shows on the outside edge, and 
sew in placee- The two gussets are also 
cut from the full length of the material 
and taper from Sat the bottom to a point 
on tope Sew this in place as shown leav- 
ing about 24" hanging below the front and 
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back pieces and at least 6 inches of the 
sleeve open. 

The dimensions given do not allow for 
the seams, add for this. 

This dress was decorated with a one 
inch rose colored cloth along sleeves and 
bottom as mentioned. Over this was placed 
a row of 3/8" brass sequins and along the 
bottom of the rose cloth a brass colored 
metalic fringe was added» The yoke dec. 
oration for this dress was the small met- 
al coin type ornaments available at some 
trim shops- Silk ribbons were added in 
two places front & back in red. Sew these 
as shown in Fige 8 Similiar ribbon in 
pairs of blue and yellow were sewn at the 
shoulders. 

With your dress you might want to wear 
a bone hair pipe ornament as shown in the 
title sketch. The long wide ribbon down 
the back is tied to this breast plate at 
the necke Since wool is not very comfort- 
able next to the body you will probably 
also want to wear a cotton or satin dress 
under your wool one- 


Decorate the bottom 


edge of this with ribbon and let it show 


below your wool dress. 
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Oxuanoma Fancy Dance Costume 


The costume for the Oklahoma fancy 
dance is an ever changing thing and can 
be compared to styles in women's clothing 
it changes each year- For example; one 
year bustles of the striped quill fluffy 
type will be popular and the next it will 
be the solid feather type- This process 
is as old as the fancy dance itself. Some 
of the changes are radical as the adap- 
tion of the bustle for use on the arm 
many old timers remember when the first 
arm bustle appeared, and now the arm bus- 
tle is completely out of style. Other 
changes occured in the use of a cape, the 
round type bustle as opposed to the swing 
type, the adoption of the use of suspen- 
ders,and the use of tights.- Some changes 
are sudden, some take a while to become 
popular, and some die hard, for example: 
in the early days of suspenders, any type 
of beaded strip available was used such 
as old Plains legging strips or blanket 
strips etce. Now the suspenders are al- 
ways beaded specifically for this purpose 
Today the use of arm bustles, capes, or 
round bustles and tights are out of style 
however théy can all be seen occasionally 
on some die hards who are out of style. 

Another interesting point is that 
Oklahoma seems to be the style leader all 
over the country- Any new costume object 
that makes an appearance in Oklahoma ev- 
entually makes its way to the Plateau, 
northern Plains, and the woodland tribes. 
Of course it usually takes several years 
for these areas to adopt the new styles 
so that from the Oklahoma standpoint the 
immitators are always out of style. The 
main center of diffusion seems to be the 
various large Indian pow-wows such as the 
one at Gallup, Anadarko, Sheridan, etc. 
These pow-wows draw Indians from several 
different sections of the country, they 
see new costume and eventually copy it. 
The Woodland area seems to be the first 
group to adopt the new styles thru such 
contacts as the Mesquakie with the Sac & 
Fox in Oklahoma, these people are related 
frequently intermarry & visit each others 
pow-wows- An example would be in the use 
of suspenders. These made their apnpear- 
ance in Oklahoma not more than 10 years 
ago and are now very popular there. The 
Mesquakie have completely adopted this 
idea, the other woodland groups as the 


Winnebago are starting to use them as are 
also some of the Sioux. I haven't seen 
any in use on the Plateau as yet but be- 
lieve I can predict with certainty they 
will make their appearance on the Platem 
within the next couple of years. 

In keeping with our theme of present- 
ing costume correct for a single tribal 
style thru 1 period of time we have work- 
ed up the following check list for cose 
tume of the Oklahoma fancy dancer for the 
period to include the last 2 years, 1956. 
1957- Again if you want to represent a 
dancer of this period you mst follow the 
points mentioned in the check list. 
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HAIRDRESS: The normal everyday hairdo of 
the younger Indian. This varies with the 
individual & in general is the same as a 
white man of the same age. Your hair must 
be black in color, if not dye it. Rinse 
dyes that wash right out are available. 
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ROACH: The Porcupine hair type is pre- 


ferred when availableeSometimes a feather 


fluff type is used,but this is not as com 
mon today-Feather dangles from one of the 
roach strings may be used if desired. The 
spreader generally has two feathers (out- 
side eagle tails) decorated with bright 
colored fluff, horsehair, etc. 


HEAD BAND: This should be loom beaded in 
a geometric design on a white background. 
Forehead rosette is optional, if used it 
should be small as a beaded rosette alone 
or with one row of small fluff feathers. 
Occasionally small bead dangles are used. 


CHOKER: Most anything goes here.- This is 
generally loomed to match the headband. 
Dangles of various types are common from 
the choker,(see photos). Sometimes a silk 
scarf is used instead of the beaded chok- 
er or both can be used. 


SUSPENDERS, BELT, ARM BANDS: These three 
items must hang together in color and de. 
signe Sometimes the head band and choker 
will also match and to get really fancy, 
a completely matched set will include the 
cuffs and leg bands, if worne The three 
items are always loom beaded in geometric 
design on white background-Beaded rosette 
on the armbands are common as are dangles 
of beads, ribbon etc-- Sometimes one will 
see a small fluff rosette on the arm but 
never the large armbustle that was common 
several years agoe 


CUFFS: If these do not match the other 
beadwork, most anything can be usede The 
most common type is done in lazy stitch 
however, some are loomed, spot stitched, 
etce- They use anything they can obtain. 


CLOUT: The old style clout done on trade 
rainbow selvage wool cloth in "Oklahoma 
floral" design is preferred if available. 
however these are scarce so most anything 
is used. Generally a bright material such 
as velvet or satin is beaded in a floral 
or other design (flags,eagles, stars etc.) 
and edged with a nylon or rayon fringe. 
These are usually of the apron type and 
not the full clout. You mst wear a pair 
of swim trunks under them. (A future is- 
sue will have an article on the old style 
clout.) 


TIGHTS, SHIRTS: Usually both the legs 
and chest are baree Sometimes a black T- 
shirt is worn with the bottom tucked into 


the swim trunks or a pair of black tights 
will be worn with a bare chest, very rare 
is the person who will wear both tights 
and shirt. Also black is the only color 
seen today- ~~ 


BELLS; These are always worn at the knee 
never at the ankle.-. Sometimes side bells 
are worn also from the waist to the knees 
The large 24" bells are preferred, about 
four to a strap. Any type of bell is used 
but the position is always the same. 


ANKLETS:These are almost always of angora 
goat skin in natural white. or cream col- 
Ore Formerly some used colored yarn and 
occasionally some one will dye his angora 


MOCCASINS: Any of the beaded Plains type 
is alright ® 


BACK AND NECK BUSTLES;: These should match 
in color and type- The "U" shaped type 
with a simple trailer is preferred now. 
Bither of the strippea quill fluffy type, 
or the solid feather type,styles on these 
seem to change each vear- The old circle 
style is still seen put 1t is not common. 
Use bright colored fluff on these, horse 
hair, angora hair or hackle feathers are 
common on the tips. 


SIDE TABS; Most dancers like to wear 
some sort of dangle on the side,the three 
most common are loom beaded strips, finger 
woven fringe, or the round metal conchese 


PAINT: Face and body paint is optional. 
Some dancers use it and some don't. Body 
paint can be really gaudy but is not nec- 
essary if the rest of the costume is com 
plete. 


KNEE OR LEG BANDS:These are also optional 
Often a pad of sheep skin is worn under 
the knee bells for protection. Sometimes 
a beaded band will be worn just over the 
angora for added decoration. 


This completes the costwmee- To point 
up the ttems which characterize the Okla- 
homa dancer from those of the other areas 
the following should be stressed:No capes 
No colored tights,No long sleeved shirts, 
No bells at the ankle, and No arm bustles 
Also use an apron rather than a full clout 
loom beading in Plains geometric design, 
and the suspenders. 
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P This dance is presented as it was 
= performed at the Sheridan pow-wow last 
ies ie Ree summere Again no song so do the best you 
| cane §& dancers enter wearing back bus- 

€} E> OC €) OC 2 ©) €) tles & carrying long reed whistles. They 
take off their bustles and place them in 

a line. The dancers form a line facing 

the bustles about 8 yards from them. This 

Fig 1 is shown in Fig. l. Then to a fast skip 

step, they split four and four and circle 

the bustles and back to their starting 

vositions. See Fig. 2. Now they dance 


HH H o qa HM i o 3 in place for a short white and then to a 
ONG cue in the song dance forward to the bus- 
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Busties tles and back to place. The whistles are 

blown continually during this forward mo- 

tion. See Fige 3. This is repeated three 

we - 25 + + + + “3 = times- On the third aporoach they stop 


and put on their bustles. A short pow-wow 
follows and the dance ends with the danc- 
ers back in their original positions. 
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This dance was performed by the Wind iy M a a i A i o 


River group of Shoshone- The title sketch j 
will give you some idea of their costume. Fig 3 
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Cuffs, Legging strips, Moccasins, Roaches, 
Fully beaded vests, Warshirts, Belts, etc, 
Complete Plains Indian Costumes 
Mede To Order 
No Kits or Supplies Sold: 
Send for Complete Price List - 5¢ 
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Sioux women's cloth dresses at a Pine Ridge Sun Dance gathering some 30-0 
years ago- This is another one of those wonderful Clarence Hllsworth photos. 


